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thing at all, as know it but imperfectly.   To know a little of anything, gives neither satisfaction nor credit; but often brings disgrace or ridicule. Mr. Pope says, very truly,
"A little knowledge is a dangerous thing. Drink deep, or taste nob the Oastalian spring."
And what is called a svnattermg of everything, infallibly constitutes a coxcomb. I have often, of late, reflected what an unhappy man I must now have been, if I had not acquired in my youth some fund and taste of learning. What could I have done with myself, at this age, without them? I must, as many ignorant people do, have destroyed my health and faculties by sotting away the evenings; or, by wasting them frivolously in the tattle of women's company, must have exposed myself to the ridicule and contempt of those very women; or, lastly, I must have hanged myself, as a man once did, for weariness of putting on and pulling off his shoes and stockings every day. My books, and only my books, are now left me; and I daily find what Cicero says of learning to be true: " Hoc studio, (says he) adolescentiam ahwt, senectutem oblectant, secu/ndas res omant, adversis perfugium ao solatium prcebent, delectant domi, non vmpediiwt foris, pernootant nobiscvm, peregrinantwr, rusticantur"
I do not mean, by this, to exclude conversation out of the pleasures of an advanced age; on the contrary, it is a very great and a very rational pleasure, at all ages; but the conversation of the ignorant is no conversation, and gives even them no pleasure: they tire of their own sterility, and have not matter enough to furnish them with words to keep up a conversation.
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